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CHAPTER I, 

ALONG THE OHIO« 

Victor Hardin found himself on a certain 
summer evening^ about a hundred years 
ago^ face to face with the most puzzling 
question of his life. 

His home was on the northern bank 
of the Ohio^ his father having been one 
of the early pioneers in that section^ which 
was now beginning to show the results of 
the great tide of immigration which set in 
after the decisive victory of General Wayne 
over the combined Indian tribes in 1794; 
Towns and settlements were beginning' to 
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appear all through that fertile region^ both 
in Ohio in the north and Kentucky in 
the souths and at that day the Great West^ 
as it was called^ gave pronuse of the wonder- 
ful prosperity of its later days. 

But there were many lonely stretches 
of forest^ where the foot of the white man 
had not penetrated^ and the Indian hunted 
the wild game^ or met in deadlier conflict 
the members of his own race. So it 
happened quite naturally that Captain 
EUjah Hardin, the father of young Victor, 
found at the time to which we refer that 
his nearest neighbour was Archibald Carter, 
who lived about five miles up the Ohio, 
on the Kentucky side, 
i In the early days, when the settlers 
did not dwell very near one another, it 
was the same as next door in these times. 
When it is added that Captain Hardin 
and Carter were intimate friends before 
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emigrating from their homes in Western 
Pennsylvania, it will be understood that 
their intimacy was still closer after settling 
in the West. 

The Hardins had two children — the 
sturdy Victor, eighteen years old, and 
Dorothy, ten years younger. The Carters 
had lost their only daughter, who was of 
the age of Dorothy, while she was in her 
infancy. Thus afflicted, their love for the 
other became deeper and more tender. 
Glad would they have been to keep her 
with them always, but, since that could 
not well be, they kept her for one-half the 
time. The Carters, sometimes the husband 
and again the wife, would paddle their 
canoe down the river to the home of the 
Hardins, remain perhaps over night, and 
then return with the happy Dorothy as a 
passenger. 

The Carter boat had never been known 
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to carry her down the Ohio. When her 
folks wanted her, one of them had to go 
after her, and the merry child carried as 
much sunshine into one house as the other. 

This explanation is required for the 
reader to imderstand how it was that, on 
a certain simimer night a long time ago, 
Victor Hardin came to be paddling his 
canoe up the Ohio. Dorothy had already 
been with the Carters for more than a 
week, and it was arranged that her brother 
should bring her home, agreeably to the 
rule that had been followed ever since the 
interesting exchange had been going on. 

It is easy to imderstand how anyone 
can become accustomed, and perhaps in* 
different, to danger. The peace which 
followed Wayne's victory at Fallen Timbers 
was hardly broken until the great Tecimiseh 
roused the Indians; but all through this 
comparative quiet there were rumours of 
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impending troubles with the red men, and 
many minor conflicts took place between 
them and the settlers. The log homes of 
the Hardins and Carters showed the scars 
made by rifle and tomahawk, though 
neither had heard an enemy's shot fired 
for more than two years, 

Rimiours had come from the block- 
house to the northward that the Shawanoes 
and Wyandots were on the war-path ; 
but, instead of uniting in a campaign 
against the settlements that would have 
attracted the attention of President Wash- 
ington, as a violation of the treaty of 
Greenville, they were striking vicious blows 
here and there that could reflect only in 
a vague way upon the totem of the tribes 
themselves. 

These reports reached the ears of both 
Captain Hardin and Archibald Carter, with- 
out causing additional alarm on the part 
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of either; and when Victor set out to 
paddle the few miles up the river to bring 
back his sister^ neither father nor mother 
referred to any danger from the red men. 

Night was closing in when Victor put 
out from shore, with his rifle lying in 
front of him, and the long ashen paddle 
grasped with both hands. He was as 
expert as an Indian in propelling the light 
craft over the water, and the gentle exer- 
cise necessary was in the nature of a 
pastime rather than labour itself. The 
rotmd, full moon was in the sky, giving a 
light almost like day. 

Because of the current, it was the 
custom of Victor, in ascending the stream, 
to keep near one of the shores, while on 
his return he guided the canoe down the 
middle of the river. Habit more than 
necessity held him to the northern or 
Ohio bank until nearly opposite the home 
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of the Carters^ when he shot the boat 
across and landed at the foot of the narrow 
path which led to the home of his neigh- 
bour. 

In pursuance of this custom^ Victor 
sped up-stream for half the distance before 
the problem to which we have referred 
confronted him. His rate was a leisurely 
one^ as he sat facing the prow of the canoe^ 
and swung his paddle first on one side 
and then on the other. Twilight had 
changed to night, but the vivid moon* 
Ught clearly showed the gleaming surface 
across to the Kentucky shore, which was 
as densely wooded as the northern bank. 
The position of the moon in the sky caused 
the ribbon of shadow to spread for a space 
of several yards from the Ohio side, and 
to hold him in its gloom, as he followed 
the winding course of the river without 
pause in the mechanical swing of his 
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arms, until he had passed the distance 
named. 

That which suddenly arrested the swing 
of Victor's arms was the gleam of a camp 
fire on the Kentucky shore, so near to the 
river's edge that he saw not only the 
flicker of the large blaze, but several 
shadowy figures as they moved between 
it and the river's edge. It did not re- 
quire a second glance for the youth to 
recognise these forms as Indians, and it 
came upon him like a flash that they were 
a party of hostiles on a raid in that section 
of the country. 

Victor recalled the rumours, brought 
from the blockhouse, and remembered that 
his father had referred to them on the pre- 
vious evening ; but the fact, already men*, 
tioned, that nothing was said about them 
when the son was on the point of starting 
up-stream, showed how little importance 
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was attached to the reports. Clearly, 
Captain Hardin did not believe he or his 
friends were in danger from their old 
enemies, and it was more than likely it 
was the same with Mr, Carter, who per- 
haps had not even heard of the rumours. 

It was at this point that the puzzling 
question spoken of presented itself to 
Victor, That question was, " Shall I turn 
back and warn Father, or hurry to Mr. 
Carter's and tell him of his danger ? '' 

This problem may seem simple, and 
yet the more the youth turned it over in 
his mind, the more undecided he became 
as to his duty, for the strongest of reasons 
were apparent for and against pursuing 
either course. 

It will be noted that the defensive 
force of each home was the same, con- 
sisting of a pioneer and his wife, with 
nearly equal skill in handling the rifle. 
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and with all parties protected by the 
massive log walls with which the frontier 
homes were constructed. If any warning 
of the approach of danger was given to 
a household^ a sturdy defence was certain 
against a band of a hundred trained 
warriors^ but it was not probable that 
either Mr, Carter or Captain Hardin knew 
of the approach of the hostiles. 

The fact that caused Victor at first 
to incline to turn back was that his parents 
would be expecting him and Dorothy, 
and, therefore, were likely to be less 
watchful against the peculiar peril that 
had unexpectedly appeared. Moreover, if 
they learned of it in time, they would be 
distressed beyond degree by the fear that 
the children would unsuspectingly run into 
the trap on their retiun to their home. 

The magnet that drew the youth up- 
stream was his sister Dorothy. Too young 
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to be of help in defending herself, she ap- 
pealed the more strongly to the protection 
of others. The fact that she was akeady 
as securely defended as if with her parents 
(leaving the brother out of the question) 
did not lessen his yearning to hasten to 
her side, even though it seemed like a 
temporary desertion of his father and 
mother. 

It would be wearisome to follow the 
windings of Victor Hardin's arguments 
with himself. Sufi&ce it to say the mental 
struggle was a severe one, but its con- 
clusion was the resolve to press on to his 
neighbour's, where, if necessary, he could 
give his help in protecting Dorothy from 
harm. 

A deciding factor in the problem should 
be noted : the Indians were on the Ken- 
tucky side of the Ohio, in which State 
was the home of the Carters, It would 
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seem, therefore, that they would be the 
first to feel the blow, and yet a frontier 
scout, like Simon Kenton, or Daniel Boone, 
would have seen in the approach of the 
hostiles to the river's edge their intention 
of crossing to the Ohio side, with the 
probability that the scattered settlers on 
that shore were really more imperilled than 
those in Kentucky. But, with his natural 
brightness, young Victor Hardin could not 
be expected to follow up the fine-spun 
theories that would have proved an un- 
erring guide to a veteran of the border. 

While debating the matter with him- 
self, the youth kept his paddle gently 
toying in the water, with the result that 
the canoe continued slowly to creep up- 
ward until opposite the camp fire. There 
he held it motionless, while he studied the 
remarkable scene. 

The Indians had come almost to the 
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river's margin before starting their fire, 
whose yellow glow reached far out on the 
moonlit surface. A white scout would have 
crossed to the Kentucky bank, or stolen 
near enough to count the members of the 
party, and perhaps would have tarried in 
the vicinity until he gained an inkling of 
their destination and plans ; but Victor 
was too anxious to reach the log cabin, 
less than three miles up-stream, where, as 
it seemed to him, little Dorothy was never 
so badly in need of a defender. 

He Ungered long enough to form an 
estimate of the probable niunber of warriors 
gathered arotmd the camp fire, and made 
it nearly fifty. He could not determine 
their tribal character, but suspected they 
were. Shawanoes and Wyandots. They 
seemed to be agitated, for some of them 
were continually passing to and fro, and 
in the profound stillness he now and then 
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caught expressions whose meaning was un- 
suspected by him. 

Closely studying everything that came 
under his eye, he saw several warriors come 
forward from the wood, carrying armfuls 
of sticks and boughs, which they flung on 
the blaze. The flames expanded to such an 
extent that the river was Ut up so plainly 
that Victor sent his canoe, with a single 
sweep of the paddle, underneath the over- 
hanging limbs. The precaution was un- 
necessary, since the keenest Indian vision 
could not have descried the craft and its 
occupant, enclosed as they were in the 
shadow of the leafy trees. 

The next interesting fact observed by 
the youth was, that all of the bucks, or 
warriors, seemed to have grouped them- 
selves around one of their number, evidently 
a chief, who was addressing them. The 
motion of his arms could be seen^ for he 
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indulged in frequent gesture^ and he moved 
about while uttering his impassioned words. 
No doubt he was appealing to his followers^ 
with the purpose of rousing their ardour 
to the highest point, though they seemed 
in need of no incentive to deeds of vio- 
lence. The voice of the orator rang out 
dear and loud in the still air, and Victor 
would have given much had someone been 
at hand to interpret for him. 

The aboriginal orator had one merit, 
not always shown by his civilised brothers, 
he was brief, his speech not lasting more 
than ten minutes. When he ceased he 
mingled with his followers, whom he had 
doubtless worked up to the highest pitch. 
That which followed, though slight in it- 
self, filled Victor Hardin with the keenest 
alarm, for he could not mistake its meaning. 

Three of the warriors left the imme- 
diate vicinity of the camp fire and came 
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down to the side of the river, halting so 
near that their moccasins must have been 
wetted. There they stood motionless for 
several minutes, with their painted faces 
turned towards the youth, their attitude 
showing that they were awaiting the ap- 
pearance of some person or the occurrence 
of an expected event. 

" They can't know anything about w^," 
was the thought of Victor, " and they are 
looking for another party that can't be 
far from this spot." 

At that moment one of the three Indians 
emitted a tremulous cry, resembling the 
hooting of an owl, which was instantly 
answered by a similar signal from a point 
within a rod of the youth, who was struck 
dumb for the instant, during which he 
beUeved his discovery was inevitable. 

It. has been said that Victor, upon the 
replenishing of the fire^ ran his canoe dose 
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under the bank^ impelled thereto by a 
groundless fear of being detected through 
the increased illumination on the river. 
To this slight incident was due his ex- 
ceedingly narrow escape, since he surely 
must have been seen, had he remained 
within the shadow, but clear of the over- 
hanging vegetation. 

He was too wise to move a limb. Rally- 
ing from his first shock, he saw that his 
only hope lay in perfect quiescence, and 
his chief fear was that the throbbing of his 
heart would betray him. 

Immediately following the answering 
signal was a slight rustling of the under- 
growth almost at his elbows, showing that 
some person was making his way to the 
river. Then a rippling indicated he had 
entered the water, and was wading from 
the bank. Sitting like a statue, Victor 
caught the shadowy outlines of a head 
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and pair of shoulders, gradually drawing 
nearer the surface of the water, as he moved 
away from land. Had there been any 
suspicion of the truth on the part of the 
Indian, nothing could have prevented his 
discovery of the canoe and its occupant 
almost within arm's length ; but his at- 
tention was fixed on the Kentucky shore, 
and looking neither to the right nor left, 
he walked out until near the margin of 
the shadow* The action brought him be- 
tween the canoeist and the moonUght and 
gleam of the camp fire beyond, and there- 
fore in plainer view than before. 

Victor noted the head with the coarse 
black hair dangling about the shoulders. 
It was not tied in the defiant scalp lock, 
popular in colonial times among some of 
the aborigines, but a couple of stained 
eagle feathers projected upward from the 
crown, while another object, showing just 
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above the left shoulder, was recognised by 
the youth as the stock of a rifle, which 
the owner had tied to his back, preparatory 
to swimming the river. 

When the enclosing waters reached the 
armpits of the buck, he gently sank to his 
chin and began swimming. A couple of 
strokes carried him out of the shadow 
and into the bright moonlight, where his 
head was in plainer view. Victor did not 
remove his eyes from it until the round, 
cocoanut-like object was suddenly elongated 
into the body of the warrior, as he waded 
out of the water and joined his comrades 
by the camp fire. 

Up to this time the youth had been 
afraid to change his position, lest other 
Indians were near him, prepared to follow 
the first ; but he was now confident that 
nothing of that nature woidd occur, and 
that the moment for him to hasten from 
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the spot had come. At the beginnings he 
propelled the canoe with great care, fre- 
quently holding the paddle suspended, 
while he listened and peered intently into 
the surrounding gloom ; but, as the distance 
increased, he put forth his strength, and 
soon sent the craft skimming forward Hke 
a swallow. 

Not once were his efforts relaxed, for 
he felt there was never greater need of 
haste. When he had reached the furthest 
point in the shadow, he headed the canoe 
outward and sped swiftly across to the 
moonlit shore towards the spot where the 
twinkle of a light showed that the home of 
Archibald Carter stood. 

The place was as familiar to Victor as 
the cabin and siuroundings of the cabin 
he had left behind. His friend had Uved 
there long enough to clear several acres 
of land, most of which was under culti- 
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vation. The house stood a hundred yards 
from the river, from which it was reached 
by a clearly-marked path, with no trees 
on either side. Thus it was in plain view 
of anyone passing up and down the Ohio. 
Running the prow against the bank, he 
sprang out and drew the canoe up still 
further, to prevent its being carried away 
by the current, when he picked up his 
gun and hurried along the walk to the 
door, whose latch-string was hanging out. 
Without preliminary knock, therefore, he 
pushed the door inward and entered. The 
hour was not late, and Dorothy Hardin was 
seated on a wood-splint chair, her hands 
extended far apart and in front of her face, 
with a skein of yam wrapped about each, 
bridging the space between, while Mrs. 
Carter was slightly swa5dng back and forth 
in her rocking-chair, as she deftly woimd 
the yam into a rapidly-growing ball, held 
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in her left hand. As the thin thread skipped 
along the skein to one hand, Dorothy 
lowered it to help the thread slip off^ 
doing the same an instant later with the 
next^ so that there was a continual bow* 
ing of the dimpled hands^ as if keeping 
time with the chatter of the child herself, 
to which the smiling woman occasionally 
made reply. 

Although the evening was quite warm, 
a log was burning in the broad fireplace, 
and Mr. Carter sat with his side turned 
towards it, deeply interested in a news- 
paper more than two months old. Thus 
matters stood, when Victor Hardin, with 
glowing face, dashed into the room. 

" Good evening, • folks," he called in 
his cheery manner. " How are you all ? " 

" Oh, there's my brother Vic ! " ex- 
claimed Dorothy, boimding from her chair 
to meet his embrace. She could not for- 
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get the yam^ which she dared not drop 
lest it became inextricably tangled, so she 
closed her fingers round the soft mass, 
and Victor foimd the skein and the chubby 
arms about his neck as their Ups lovingly 
met. 



CHAPTER II. 

UNDER THE BANK. 

There were warm greetings by all, but 
the three knew the errand that had brought 
the big boy thither. Husband and wife 
could not protest, since they had had the 
little one for several days over time, but 
they asked their visitor to remain with 
them until morning. 

" I promised Father and Mother that 
I would bring Dorothy back with me 
to-night," said he. 

" Then you must do it," remarked the 
wife, feeling that the account was " closed." 

" I don't know whether I shall or not." 

Dorothy dropped the yam which Mrs. 
Carter had ceased winding, and the three 
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looked at the youth in astonishment. His 
face was too grave to suspect he was 
jesting, and the man asked : 

" What do you mean, Victor ? " 

He then made known all he had seen 
and learned since leaving home in the 
early evening. Mr. Carter, as a veteran 
pioneer, saw more in the incident than 
had the youth. 

" I had heard of this, but, like your 
father, it passed from my mind. I have 
no doubt it is the band of Black Wolf, 
out on one of their raids." 

" Black Wolf is a Shawanoe," remarked 
Victor. 

"And one of the worst of his tribe. 
He refuses to be boimd by the treaty of 
Greenville, and is continually causing 
trouble. I am convinced he intends to 
cross into Ohio and attack more than one 
exposed settler." 
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'' Our home is almost in his path/' 

''And he means to pay you a visit. 
Black Wolf is a bitter enemy of your 
father." 

Victor's face became pale« 

'' He knows nothing about it 1 I must 
hurry to him." 

'' And I shall go with you 1 " added 
Dorothy, bravely trying to keep back the 
tears. 

''I am afraid it is better that you 
should stay here, sister, until I come again 
for you," was the gebtle response of 
Victor. And yet, within the following few 
minutes, it was decided not only that the 
youth should make all haste down the 
river in his canoe, but that Dorothy should 
bear him company. 

Elijah Hardin was a captain in the 
battle of Fallen Timbers, and it so hap- 
pened that he engaged in a personal com- 
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bat with Black Wolf, the fierce Shawanoe 
chieftain, with the result that the captain 
not only came out without a scratch, but 
woimded the Indian nigh unto death and 
made a prisoner of him. Any person other 
than an aboriginal American would have 
died, and as it was, he was crippled for 
weeks, and when fully himself made no 
secret of his intention to hang his con- 
queror's scalp upon the ridge pole of his 
wigwam in payment for the hmniUation. 
Therefore, when Victor told his story to 
Mr. Carter, the latter was convinced that 
Black Wolf was on the warpath, and 
despite the strength of his party, the 
principal object that led him into Ohio 
was his desire for vengeance upon the 
white man who had overthrown him. 

Backed by such an array, and with his 
intended victim unaware of his coming, 
the chances were greatly against Captain 
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Hardin. Therefore it was all-important 
that warning should be sent to him without 
delay, and Mr. Carter urged Victor to return 
at once. 

" Black Wolf has crossed several miles 
this side of your home to prevent your 
father taking the alarm ; his people, as a 
rule, do not attack until well towards 
morning, so you have plenty of time to 
reach him, provided you are not tripped 
up on the road." 

Mr. Carter refrained from saying he was 
equally certain his own home would receive 
a visit from the raiders, since it was so 
conveniently placed for such a visit that 
they would not pass it by. He was al- 
ready debating the question with himself 
whether to remain, or to start with his 
wife over the famiUar trail leading to the 
blockhouse only a few miles to the north- 
ward. 
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It will be seen that whichever course 
was adopted must prove perilous in the 
highest degree. But for Victor's anxiety 
about his parents he would have remained, 
but the principal reason why it was decided 
that Dorothy should go with her brother 
was her own persistency. She began crying 
when the proposal was made by Mrs. 
Carter that she should stay with them, 
and her husband ended the discussion by 
the remark that she would be as safe in 
one place as another. 

" You do not need to be reminded of 
the need of the utmost care/' he said to 
the youth ; " my belief is that if you are 
not so impatient as to become careless, 
you can pass Black Wolf and his party, 
and reach your home in ample time for 
your father to prepare for the attack that 
is sure to be made. As I view it, the 
greatest danger will be near your own house, 
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where some of the scouts may be lurking, 
but it will require great skill to pass their 
camp undetected." 

" You may be sure that, with Dorothy 
dependent upon me, I shall forget no pre- 
caution," replied Victor, who had risen to 
his feet. 

The decision having been made, there 
was not a minute's unnecessary delay. 
Dorothy's only extra garment was a light 
shawl, which the mildness of the weather 
rendered unnecessary. There was always 
a supply of under-garments kept for her 
at what may be considered her second 
home, in order to prevent the canying 
back and forth of inconvenient bundles. 
Her homespun dress, woollen stockings, 
thick shoes, shawl, and hat made up the 
chief articles of attire, and she followed 
her brother out of the house, and down 
the short sloping walk to the river-side. 
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Stepping into the canoe, she seated 
herself in the bow, with Victor's rifle be- 
side her, while he sprang lightly into the 
craft as it was shoved off, and picked up 
the paddle. One sweep whirled it around, 
and he drove it with full speed straight 
for the opposite shore, his haste being 
mainly due to the knowledge that he must 
be a conspicuous object to any enemy 
who might be in the vicinity with his 
attention turned in that direction. It was 
with a sigh of reUef that he entered the 
band of shadow which was slowly narrow- 
ing in width as the moon climbed higher 
in the heavens. 

" Now, Dorothy," he said, in a guarded 
undertone, " I am depending upon you to 
help me to-night." 

In using a single paddle, the canoeist 
faces the front, and only a brief space 
separated brother and sister. 
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" When you get tired of paddling/' she 
replied with the same softness of intonation^ 
" I'U help while you rest." 

"That isn't what I mean; it won't 
make me tired to do all the work^ but I 
want you to use your sharp ears and eyes 
the best you know how." 

"And if I hear or see an Indian I 
must call out as loud as I can to you : 
I'll remember to do that." 

" You must remember that that is just 
what you mustn't do," said Victor, smiling 
despite the gravity of the situation. " If 
you hear any noise which I don't hear, 
or see anything that I miss, you must 
make a motion with your hand." 

"S'pose it is so dark where we are 
that we can't see each other, what must 
I do ? " was the sensible cjuestion of the 
little one. 

" Lean forward and touch my knee ; 
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if you have to speak^ you must do so in a 
whisper so low that no one but I can 
hear you. Will you be sure to remember 
that ? " 

" Yes, indeed ; and, Vic, if you should 
happen to get tired of paddling FU take 
your place : you know I can paddle just 
as well as you/' 

" No, I didn't know it, but I'll manage 
that part to-night, and let you try it some 
other time. Now let us begin to keep 
quiet and Usten." 

" Very weU." 

She settled herself as low as she could 
in the bottom of the canoe and began her 
task Uke the Uttle heroine that she was, 
while no veteran of the border could have 
displayed more care than the yoimg man 
who had undertaken the most difficult work 
of his Ufe, for to him it seemed that it 
was not the safety of the loved sister alone/ 
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but of his parents which was entrusted to 
his hands. 

Since it was fully two miles to the 
Shawanoe camp^ where the real danger 
began^ he sent the canoe forward with 
smooth swiftness imtil the greater portion 
of the distance was passed. There were 
several places where the abrupt turns in 
the river destroyed all shadow^ and across 
these he drove the Uttle craft with all 
the power at his command^ though the 
probability was that he was in no more 
peril than at other portions of the river. 
Even when in the shadow^ he kept so 
near the bank that the overhanging 
branches continually rustled against his 
head and shoulders^ and sometimes glided 
along the side of the canoe. 

Dorothy repeatedly felt the soft, cool 
touch of a dewy leaf against her equally 
cool cheek, and occasionally had to duck 
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her head to elude some of the larger 
branches. Once she reached out to seize 
one of the big limbs as it brushed over 
her, but reflected that it was Ukely to 
make too much noise, and refrained. 

It took but a brief while to progress so 
far down the river that Victor slackened 
his speed and became more careful. As 
he dipped the paddle first on one side 
and then on the other, he seemed merely 
to allow it to move backwards without 
exertion on his part, but the responsive 
throb of the boat told the vigorous impulse 
given, even though it was done without 
the slightest ripple or noise. Victor Hardin 
was paddling with the skill of Black Wolf 
himself. 

Suddenly Dorothy, without speaking, 
leaned forward and pressed one of her 
hands against his knee. He stopped on 
the instant, holding the implement sus- 
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pended a few inches above the surface, 
with everything so still that the tiny 
drippings from the end of the blade could 
be heard. 

The listening ear of the youth faiUng 
to detect anything else, he leaned over 
in turn, and asked in the softest of whispers : 

*' What did you see or hear, Dorothy ? " 

'' Nothing/' 

** Why did you touch my knee ? " 

*' Just to see if you'd remember, that's 
aU." 

"Very well; now all I ask is that 
you'll remember as well as I do ; we're 
pretty close to the spot where I saw the 
Indians, and you must use your eyes and 
ears as best you can." 

She nodded her head, and her brother 
resumed his careful work with the paddle. 
He was so famiUar with the course of the 
Ohio, over which he had already glided 
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that night, that he recalled the exact spot 
where he had seen the camp-fire burning^ 
with Black Wolfs band gathered round 
him, when the chief was making his fiery 
address. It was necessary to pass a bend 
in the river before it came in sight, and 
the canoe crept forward like a shadow into 
the broader field of vision. 

The astonishment of Victor perhaps may 
be imagined when he failed to detect the 
slightest sign of the camp-fire. The spot 
where it had burned so vigorously earlier 
in the evening was as dark and still as 
the rest of the vast stretch of wilderness 
extending along the Ohio and far into the 
interior on both sides. 

The natural supposition would be that 
he had mistaken the spot, but that, as we 
have shown, was impossible. A roaring 
camp-fire had vanished so utterly within 
the space of an hour as to prove that its 
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extinction had been forced by those who 
kindled it. 

Victor could not understand it, but, 
convinced that its meaning had to do with 
him and his loved ones, he turned the 
bow of the boat inwards and fprced it so 
deep among the overhanging vegetation 
that it was held motionless. Although 
the outlying shadow had been much strait- 
ened, it was several feet in width, and 
promised to serve him for some time to 
come. 

Dorothy did not forget her instructions. 
Although she wondered at the action of her 
brother, she merely lowered her head and 
kept her seat. They were now so enclosed 
in shadow that they could barely see the 
outlines of each other's heads. 

What meant the stamping out of the 
Shawanoe camp-fire ? This was the ques- 
tion that the youth asked himself, and to 
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which the apparent answer was a most 
disquieting one. It seemed to indicate that 
the band had crossed the river and were 
on the Ohio side. If such were the fact, 
they could not be far from him and his 
sister, and it was probable they intended 
soon to attack the family of Captain 
Hardin, for the rule of waiting imtil the 
night is far spent is by no means invariable 
among the American Indians. 

Victor's eagerness to get forward was 
deepened, and yet the probability that the 
Shawanoes were very near warned him to 
use the utmost circumspection in what he 
did. 

It was an occasion when the ear pro- 
mised to serve one better than the eye. 
If the Indians were Ungering near, they 
would be certain to disclose the fact by 
their voices or by some noise made in 
moving to and fro, since they could not 
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believe there was necessity for the caution 
they used when near an enemy. 

Dorothy knew her duty as well as her 
brother, for she too was Ustening with all 
the intentness in her power. She was so 
far under the bank that her view of the 
river was more obstructed than Victor's, 
who had but to look over his shoulder 
to observe the broad moonlit expanse 
spread out behind him. 

Suddenly the Uttle girl touched his 
knee. He knew it was no experiment this 
time ; she had heard something that had 
escaped his ear. Waiting but a few 
moments, he bent in turn towards her, 
and whispered : 

" What was it, Dorothy ? " 

With the same extreme care she replied : 

" There's somebody moving through the 
bushes near us." 

" Sh I Don't speak or stir I " 
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Victor would have been glad to believe 
his sister was mistaken, but he knew she 
was not. The shadow of the oak or ash 
was no more silent than the canoe and 
its occupants, as it nestled under the bank 
where the current was so sluggish that it 
did not cause a ripple. 

By-and-bye he heard it — the gentle 
rustling such as an Indian would make 
in parting the bushes before his face when 
stealing up to a hostile camp. It was a 
startUng situation, but in the midst of it 
all Victor could not help wondering what 
was the cause of this extreme care of the 
Shawanoes, at the time when they had no 
reason to suspect the presence of a white 
person within miles of them. 

There was nothing perhaps to be feared 
from the single warrior prowling near, for 
the youth held his rifle across his knees 
with hammer raised, ready to fire in the 
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event of discovery, but the manifest danger 
was from the others who would be drawn 
to the spot, and who would be sure to push 
a search that could not fail to be successf uL 
The almost inaudible soimd was heard 
again close to the point where the prow 
of the canoe rested against the bank. 
Dreading that because of this the danger 
would first strike his sister, he bent sUghtly 
forward, still grasping his gun and never 
more alert. It was at that instant that 
Dorothy gasped and gave a start, which, 
though comparatively slight, was sufi5cient 
for him to feel. 

Supposing it was his own change of 
posture that had alarmed the girl, he said 
reassuringly, their heads within a few 
inches of each other : 

" Don't be frightened ; it is only my- 
self." 

She caught hold of his arm. 
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" Didn't you see him, Vic ? " 

" No ; where is he ? " 

" It was right in front of me a minute 
ago, now it's gone again, but I'm afraid 
every minute it's going to jump at me." 

He noticed her use of " it " for " he." 

*'How could you see him when it is 
so dark ? " 

" I didn't, only the eyes ; they shone 
Uke fire in the dark. Oh, Vic, they were 
awful — there they are again ! " 

Two circles suddenly glowed with phos- 
phorescent Ught in the bushes in front of 
the canoe, and at the same time a growl 
warned the brother and sister that the 
beast knew of their presence near him. 

" Stoop a Uttle, Dorothy, so that I can 
aim better ; he means to attack us." 

Such seemed the purpose of the brute, 
but there was something in the situation 
that made him uneasy and distrustful. 
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Learning that two persons were seated in 
the boat pressed against the bank^ he 
must have been puzzled because they re- 
mained seated, neither advancing nor re- 
treating, and as stationary as if made of 
wood. It was contrary to the usual rule, 
and the creature did not know what to make 
of it. He would have Uked to attack, but 
was afraid, and it will be imderstood why 
Victor Hardin's predicament was some- 
what similar. 

It was easy enough to send a bullet 
between those glowing eyes, and brush 
this new enemy from their path, but such 
brushing aside would bring a swarm to 
the spot, each of whom was more to be 
dreaded than bear or wolf or panther, and 
yet the brute crouching among the under- 
growth quickly left no choice to the youth. 
Another muttered growl and a slight sinking 
of the flickering orbs warned Victor that 
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the animal was gathering his muscles for 
a leap, and it would not do for him to 
hesitate another instant. 

With the gun pointed midway be- 
tween the eyes^ and the cold iron almost 
touching the shoulder of his sister, he 
pressed the trigger. As the deafening re- 
port resounded among the vegetation, the 
bullet crashed into the brain of the brute 
while in the very act of springing upon the 
girl. The death wound operated Uke an 
electric shock, which imparted such energy 
to this effort that his leap was invigorated 
tenfold, and instead of landing in the front 
of the canoe as he intended, he shot clean 
over it. Victor caught a glimpse of a long, 
sinewy body as it sped through the air and 
among the drooping branches, accompanied 
by a rasping screech, and dropped with a 
splash into the water beyond. 

The burst of power carried the panther 
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(for it was this most dreaded animal of 
the American forest) into the narrowing 
line of shadow, where it struggled fiercely 
for a moment, sank out of sight, and then 
came up again, and slowly floated off with 
the current. 

Victor Hardin never forgot the in- 
struction which his father had impressed 
upon him from the first day he was able 
to carry the old-fashioned flint-lock rifle 
over his shoulder : that was, to let nothing 
he could control prevent his reloading the 
weapon without an instant's delay. 

"While the smoke is rising from the 
muzzle, and before you have stirred from 
your tracks, ram the charge home, and 
pour the powder into the pan. You are 
Ukely to need your gun the next minute, 
and many a man who has postponed the 
reloading to a more convenient season has 
paid for the delay with his life/^ 
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So it was that with only a glance at 
the body to make sure there was no danger 
of a second attack, Victor set about the 
task, whispering without pause in the work : 

" Listen carefuUy, Dorothy, and if you 
hear anything more, touch my knee ; your 
ears are sharper than mine/' 

Agitated as she was by the stirring 
occurrence, she proved her courage by 
devoting herself to the duty named, scarcely 
stirring and not uttering so much as a 
whisper. Meanwhile, despite the dark- 
ness and difficult circumstances, the brother 
succeeded in reloading his rifle, and again 
rested it across his knees^ on the alert for 
the next emergency. 

He did not speak, for there was no 
need to question Dorothy. When she had 
anything to tell him she would first touch 
his knee, and then whisper it. The fact 
that she had already heard that which 
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escaped him increased his confidence in 
her power in that respect, despite his own 
training in the ways of the woods. 

His one hope was that the band of 
Shawanoes who heard the report would 
beUeve the shot had been fired by one of 
their number scouting through the woods. 
If so, there would be sufiicient interval 
before the truth became known for the 
youth to get away from the dangerous 
spot. 

Be that as it may, nothing was more 
evident than that he ought to make a 
change of position without loss of time. 
The gun was laid in the bottom of the 
canoe, and he took up the paddle. The 
stillness was as profound as ever, and it 
was hardly broken while he slowly impelled 
the boat backwards until again in the Une 
of shadow, and just dear of the vegetation. 

He dared go no farther, despite the 
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fact that nothing had been seen or heard 
to add to his disquiet. He noiselessly 
checked the motion of the boat, and lis- 
tened and looked around. By that time 
the full moon was almost directly over- 
head, its brilliant radiance undimmed by 
speck of a cloud. The dark Une of the 
Kentucky bank was as plainly in view as 
if the sun were shining. He recognised the 
spot where the camp-fire had been burning 
earlier in the evening, and even fancied 
he detected the glow of an ember that 
had not been fully stamped out, but he 
could discern the form of no warrior, though 
he was quickly to learn that the former 
camp of the Shawanoes was not yet fully 
deserted. 

On his right was a gap in the over- 
hanging vegetation. The temptation to 
anyone crossing the river to enter this 
opening was so obvious that Victor stopped 
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just short of it^ and began pushing the 
canoe among the more abimdant branches, 
whose tips touched the surface of the 
water. 

" With that open space so near, no one 
will look for us here^^^ was his thought, 
as the craft stole into cover, and yet within 
the succeeding few minutes he awoke to 
the alarming fact that he had made one 
of the most terrifying mistakes of his life, 
and that in fleeing, as he supposed, from 
Black Wolfs band of Shawanoes that were 
on the warpath, he had run directly among 
them« 
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CHAPTER IIL 

TURNING BACK. 

The conduct of Black Wolf, at the head 
of his dusky raiders, was in keeping with 
the character of the chieftain who came 
near involving the border in another war 
shortly after the treaty of Greenville, when 
the leaders of the Shawanoes, Wyandots, 
Pottawatomies, and other tribes signed an 
agreement by which they relinquished an 
immense area of territory and bound them- 
selves to preserve peace for ever with the 
conquering white man. 

Black Wolf was present at this con- 
ference and gave his assent thereto. That 
done, he and a number of malcontents 
straightway proceeded to violate the spirit 
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and letter of the treaty. They struck 
blows here and there, with something of 
the swift advances and retreats shown by 
the Apaches of the South-West a hundred 
years later. 

While the leaders of the Shawanoes 
"ofl&cially" frowned upon the misdoings 
of their brother chief, it would be too 
much to say they were displeased. They 
secretly exulted in his acts, and gave him 
all the encouragement and help they dared. 
It has been said that Black Wolf came 
near involving the West in another war. 
All that averted such a calamity was a 
certain incident in which he played a 
prominent part on that moonUt night in 
smnmer a long time ago, when Victor 
Hardin was striving to propel the canoe 
containing himself and sister down the 
Ohio through the network of danger, to 
warn his parents of the blow which the 
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dusky marauder was akeady poising him- 
self to strike. 

The facts obtainable respecting this 
memorable raid of the Shawanoe leader 
show that he secretly gathered about fifty 
malcontents as eager as himself to go upon 
the war-path, and, leaving their villages in 
Kentucky, made their way to the bank 
of the Ohio. They had more than one 
opportunity to cut off exposed settlers 
while on their way to that point, but not 
a gun was fired, nor a blow struck with 
the tomahawk. It was meant that the 
work should begin to the northward of the 
river. 

Archibald Carter was right in his theory 
that the principal purpose of Black Wolf 
was the attack upon Captain EUjah Hardin 
and his family. The ferocious chieftain 
had nursed his wrath against the white 
officer who had wounded, overcome, and 
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taken him prisoner until nothing but the 
extermination of the man and all his kin 
could satisfy him. Implacable as is the 
hatred of the American Indian^ he has the 
patience to hold his vengeance in check 
until every condition becomes favourable. 
History has recorded that Opecancanough 
waited and plotted for twenty years, and 
until he was nearly a century old, before 
making his last descent upon the Virginia 
plantations. 

But it is not to be supposed that Black 
Wolf placed himself at the head of so formid- 
able a band with no other object than the 
slaying of a single family. So small a target 
would not have paid for the expenditure 
of so much ammimition, nor begun to 
satisfy the turbulent spirits whom he led 
upon the war-path. His purpose was to 
penetrate far enough into Ohio (not yet 
a state) to cut off a number of settlers, 
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and on their return to give attention to 
others on the edge of Kentucky — a pro- 
gramme which, as Mr. Carter suspected, 
included himself. 

But this wise pioneer made one serious 
error in forecasting the Une of action 
followed by Black Wolf. He assured Victor 
Hardin that the band was not Ukely to 
attack his home until the night was well 
advanced, and that, as a consequence, the 
youth had more than the time needed to 
descend the river and give his father 
warning of his danger. The mistake in 
this was that the chieftain intended to 
make his first attack upon Captain Hardin, 
then assail the other settlers within reach, 
carefully avoiding the blockhouse, a short 
distance ijorth of the river, and securing 
all the victims possible on his return into 
Kentucky. His policy was to strike and 
retreat so quickly that there would be no 
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time for the settlers to organise, or the 
garrison of the blockhouse to gain a shot 
at him^ 

The plan of campaign was as simple 
as it promised to be effective, and doubt- 
less would have succeeded to the minutest 
particulars but for a complication unex- 
pected by the chieftain, and which was in 
the nature of one of those providential 
interferences which have defeated armies 
and changed the course of history. 

It follows from what has been stated 
that Black Wolf of necessity was due 
several hours earlier at Captain Hardin's 
home than his friend supposed. In truth, 
it may be doubted whether Victor could 
have arrived in time had he paddled 
straight down the river ; and certain it is, 
therefore, that the possibility was beyond 
reach with the interruptions that had already 
taken place and were not yet ended. 
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It was the custom of Black Wolf when 
arranging these dreaded raids to send a 
couple of his scouts ahead to spy out the 
land and to make sure that all the con- 
ditions of success were promising. These 
scouts separated on the edge of the territory 
to be visited, and were instructed to return 
to the same point, and swim across the 
river to where the camp-fire was displayed 
as a signal for their guidance. 

It has been related how Victor Hardin 
saw one of these messengers cross the 
river, but he noted nothing of the other, 
nor had he yet put in an appearance — a 
fact which was susceptible of such different 
explanations that the leader and his asso- 
ciates were puzzled. Despite the eagerness 
which all had shown to press forward, fully 
half of the band were frightened, beheving 
that news of the intended raid had pre- 
ceded them, and that a disaster was almost 
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certain to follow their crossing of the river. 
The explanation of the absence of one of 
the scouts, as they viewed it, was that he 
had fallen into the hands of the white 
men, or, what was still more Ukely, had 
been shot. 

Black Wolf himself was inclmed to this 
belief, and he would have turned back 
but for his determination to settle his 
account with Captain Hardin. The result 
of the conference may be considered a 
compromise. Half of the band withdrew 
and started for their homes in Kentucky, 
while the other half decided to accom- 
pany the chieftain across the Ohio, and, 
after destroying the single family, hasten 
after their comrades to their homes. 

A company numbering so many could 
not hope to find sufficient canoes to carry 
them across, which was a matter of small 
moment^ since every Indian is a skilful 
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swimmer. The whole party, with the ex- 
ception of Black Wolf himself, swam the 
Ohio, and awaited the coming of the chief, 
who, for some purpose of his own, Ungered 
on the Kentucky side, with several of 
those who had decided to return to their 
homes, among them being the messenger 
who had come back from his reconnaissance 
into Ohio. The object of the chieftain was 
to question this scout more closely upon 
some points that were vague in the report 
he had made in the presence of the others. 
This was the situation, when Victor 
Hardin silently ran the canoe among the 
undergrowth at the side of the gap 
in the overhanging vegetation which 
lined both shores for many miles up and 
down stream. He did this to such an extent 
that the craft and its occupants were 
screened from observation from all direc- 
tions, unless the searcher should part the 
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branches. At the same time, the stem of 
the boat was so near the river that a 
partial separation of the leaves with one 
hand gave him a view of the broad Ohio 
sweeping past in the moonlight. 

The paddle was laid beside his rifle in 
the bottom of the canoe, while he and his 
sister sat motionless and Ustening. They 
did not speak, for there was no call to do 
so, but neither could have been more alert. 

The passing of a few minutes without 
the slightest disturbance kindled the hope 
with Victor that none of the Shawanoes 
were in the vicinity, and that it would 
soon be safe for him to resume paddling 
down the river ; but before the first stroke 
was made he heard an Indian say some- 
thing to a companion who repUed. Then, 
from the sound of the voices, he knew 
that several were taking part in the con- 
versation. The tones were of a deep gut- 
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tural bass, the sentences seeming to be 
short, and the words were rapidly uttered. 

It was easy to locate these red men on 
the bank at the head of the gap or in- 
dentation among the drooping branches, 
and distant but a few yards from the 
canoe. Victor's heart sank, since it would 
not do to stir from his position until the 
hostiles were out of the way, for an at- 
tempt to move down-stream would have 
been attended with certain discovery. Mean- 
while his father must remain unwarned 
while the peril drew near. 

The youth found some consolation in 
taking an unwarranted view of the situ- 
ation. So long as the Shawanoes remained 
here they could do no harm elsewhere ; 
and if they pushed their raid in other 
directions before assailing the home of 
Captain Hardin, ample time must remain 
in which the son could reach him. For- 
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tunately for his peace of mind^ the error 
of Mr. Carter was not suspected. 

It was at this juncture that a slight 
incident took place, fraught with a meaning 
for the occupants of the canoe of which 
Victor never dreamed. Had he but sus- 
pected the truth, that which followed 
never could have taken place. 

With the senses of the brother and sister 
keyed to the highest point, they heard the 
dip of a paddle as if someone were stealthily 
following them along the line of vegetation, 
within the band of shadow. The noise, 
though faint, was unmistakable, and was 
repeated several times before it ceased. 

"That's strange,'* reflected the youth. 
"Some of them have managed to find a 
canoe and are following us.'* 

He uttered a warning " Sh I " to 
Dorothy, who needed nothing of the kind, 
and sat as motionless as her brother. 
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Victor longed to part the bushes and 
peep out, but dared not because of the 
closeness of the danger. Not doubting that 
the Shawanoes in the other boat had 
learned or suspected the course of the 
canoe, and were now groping along the 
bank in quest of it, he knew the slightest 
rustUng would draw attention to their 
hiding-place. 

The others had ceased to use the paddle 
and were drifting with the current. As 
they did so, the leaves brushed the craft 
and its occupants, who were so near that 
the faint noise was audible, and by it the 
laggard progress of the invisible boat could 
be traced. 

" Will they suspect what I have done ? '* 
Victor asked himself, and the next minute 
answered it in the afl&rmative, when the 
canoe seemed to stop at the precise point 
where he had turned aside. He knew of 
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the wonderful woodcraft of these red men, 
whose feats at times seem incredible. He 
once heard Simon Kenton declare that 
there were Indians who could trail an 
eagle through the air hours after its flight. 
Though that famous frontiersman exagger- 
ated, he so impressed Victor Hardin with 
their skill that he was prepared to beUeve 
they would recognise in the moonlight the 
place where he had turned among the 
overhanging limbs. 

But there is a Umit to the red man's 
woodcraft, and it is not to be supposed 
the last achievement was within their reach. 
Be that as it may, the second canoe drifted 
past the danger-point, only to halt the 
next instant on the edge of the gap, as if 
the Indians were debating whether to turn 
back or to go on. 

The hesitation lasted but a few seconds, 
when the paddle made a quick, powerful 
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sweep which drove the boat like an arrow 
across the opening and under the vegeta- 
tion on the other side. It was done with 
such amazing deftness that a party on 
shore would not have suspected what took 
place unless he was looking at the exact 
pointy and no one was thus engaged at 
.the opportune moment. 

The fact that the other canoe had gone 
by did something to bring back the hope- 
fulness of the sturdy lad^ who now leaned 
over the side of his boat, and gently in- 
sinuated a hand among the branches tmtil 
the opening permitted a partial view of 
the other side of the gap. 

To his astonishment, the stem of the 
other canoe was seen, it having been halted 
in such brief space that a small portion 
remained in sight. Victor strained his 
vision in the hope of coimting the Shawa- 
noes, but could not gain a glimpse of them. 
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" They know I am somewhere near, and 
have tried to draw me out. I shall be 
discovered the moment I make a move. 
How much longer must I stay here ? I'm 
tempted to try the trail after all/* 

This was not the first time the thought 
had been in his mind, and had his situation 
been more favourable for landing, he would 
have done so. The trail alluded to was a 
path, five miles in length, extending along 
the Ohio side, a short distance inland, from 
the house of Captain Hardin to a point 
opposite the home of Mr. Carter, It had 
been travelled by both families many times, 
when they happened to prefer it to the 
river. The Hardins, upon reaching the end, 
would come down to the stream, and, if 
no boat was within reach, call across to 
their friends, one of whom would put out 
from shore and bring them over, while the 
Carters, in making use of the trail, had 
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only to ferry the river and go the rest of 
the way on foot. 

It would have been far better had 
Victor adopted this course on his return, 
and the only reason he did not do so was 
that he could cover the distance much 
sooner with the canoe. BeUeving Black 
Wolf and his band to be on the Kentucky 
bank, he cotinted upon no such obstruction 
as now held him motionless when he was 
burning with impatience to go forward. 

That which he had seen and heard 
convinced him the Shawanoes were close 
to the river, while the trail was fully a 
himdred yards to the rear. Once reached, 
it ought to be easy to flank their enemies, 
while, for greater safety, it was not diffi- 
cult to make a circuit through the woods, 
returning to the path so far down the 
river that the red men would be left 
behind. 
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But the obstacles to such a movement 
had become well-nigh msurmoimtable^ smce 
the canoe must needs be forced near enough 
to land^ and such landing would have to be 
made among the hostiles^ where discovery 
and capture were absolutely certain. To 
steal far enough down-stream to gain a 
safe landing would be to pass the danger- 
point and remove the necessity of landing 
at all^ since the remaining distance could 
be covered in less time by means of the 
boat than by walking, 

Victor whispered : 

" Dorothy, peep through the leaves at 
that canoe on the other side of the open- 
ing and tell me whether you can see how 
many Indians are in it/' 

Reaching out her dimpled hand, she 
did as requested vrith a skill and noiseless- 
ness equal to his own« In an instant she 
drew back. 
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'* Why, Vic, there isn't any canoe there/* 

" Yes, there is ; the moonlight shows 
the stem of it." 

But when he came to part the branches 
again, he perceived she was right. The 
boat that so interested and alarmed him 
had vanished, doing so with a quietude 
that prevented any betrayal of the move- 
ment. 

" It was there a few minutes ago," he 
said, feeling no fear of exchanging a few 
words with her in guarded imdertones, " but 
the Shawanoes have slipped away." 

"Then you ought to have asked me 
to look before." 

" I thought it would stay there awhile^ 
or I should have done so." 

" How long must we wait here before 
we can go to Father and Mother ? " 

"Ah, Dorothy, if I could only tell you I" 

" Why can't you ? *^ 
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" Because we are worse off than before." 

*' Why ? " pursued the child with the 
curiosity natural to her sex and years. 

" DonH you see that that canoe with 
the Indians in it is right in our way, and 
we cannot get home without going past 
it?" 

" Let us go past it, then. You can 
paddle faster than they, and when you get 
tired I will help you : I told you that 
before." 

" My Uttle sister does not speak vrith 
the wisdom she showed a while ago ; our 
only hope is to reach home without being 
seen by any of the red men. Suppose I 
can paddle as fast or even faster than 
they, they would have no trouble in 
shooting us both, and I am sure you don't 
want that to happen." 

" But we can never get home if we 
stay here all the time." 
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" I am only waiting until there is a 
chance of getting past this dangerous 
point : once that is done, you shall see 
me swing the paddle harder than I ever 
swimg it in my Ufe." 

" If the bad Indians are watching the 
river, why don't you take the path that 
we have walked over so many times ? " 

" That's what we ought to have done 
in the first place, but to reach the path 
we must pass right among the Indians, 
and that would be just as bad as to follow 
that canoeful of them/' 

" If that is so, Vic, why don't you go 
back so far that you'll be clear of them 
all ? Then we can step out of the canoe 
and walk to the path without their knowing 
anything about it." 

Why not, indeed ? The simple artifice 
had never occurred to the brother, who 
was speechless for the moment, no less 
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at his own obtuseness than because of the 
quick wit of his sister^ whosp years were 
not half his own. 

"I might have done that very thing 
any time during the last half-hour^ and I 
wonder that I didn't think of it the moment 
I fotmd the Indians were on this side of 
the river. Now, tell me belore I start 
whether you can hear anything of the 
Indians on shore.'' 

A minute's close listening revealed 
nothing. If the Shawanoes were still pro- 
secuting their search, they were doing so 
with a care that could not be excelled. 
On the other hand, if they knew anything 
of the canoe containing the boy and girl, 
they knew they were trying to push their 
way down-stream, and it was not reason- 
able to suppose they had turned back. 
In fact, the course of the Indian canoe, as 
Victor viewed it, left no doubt of that. 
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The youth found that by reaching 
downwards with his paddle he could touch 
bottom, and with this leverage he began 
gently pushing the boat towards the open 
river. By that time the moon was almost 
directly overhead, and the ribbon of shadow 
had become so narrow that it gave no 
further help. 

The moment the way was clear, Victor 
almost forgot his usual caution in his 
eagerness to get beyond sight of the second 
canoe, which just then he dreaded above 
everything else. Only a few swings of the 
paddle were necessary when it was done, 
and all that remained was to select the 
best spot for running to land. 

Everything was going satisfactorily, and 
he was on the point of turning the prow 
of the boat inward, when he was startled 
almost into an exclamation of amazement 
by Dorothy leaning over and striking a 
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couple of her most vigorous blows on his 
knee. 

" What is it ? " he asked^ ceasing 
paddling and glancing furtively about. 

"Don't you see that other canoe^ 
Vic ? '' 

*' Where ? " he asked^ looking behind 
him without seeing the terrifying object. 

" Are you blind^ Vic ? There it is, right 
out there I " 

She pointed towards the Kentucky 
shore, where was not the canoe which he 
was dreading, but another one. It con- 
tained a single Shawanoe, who was heading 
straight towards them, and was barely a 
dozen rods distant. 

Victor, holding his paddle suspended, 
stared at the approaching Shawanoe, who 
in the vivid moonlight was almost as 
plainly in view as if the sun were at meri- 
dian. The youth had never seen the 
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leader of the band before, but there was 
something in his appearance and manner 
that caused him to exclaim : " That's 
Black Wolf I " 

He was right, and the incidents that 
immediately followed were among the most 
remarkable connected with the early history 
of the frontier. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GROPING IN THE DARK. 

Black WdiF, the Shawanoe raider, re- 
mained on the Kentucky side of the river, 
as will be remembered, for some time after 
a score or more of his warriors had swum 
the Ohio, and were waiting for him to 
cross, and lead them on their foray against 
the settlers. Having finished with the 
messenger, the chieftain entered the canoe 
which one of his warriors had found, and 
started to paddle to the other bank. 

There was a vein of cowardice as well 
as treachery in Black Wolf. He knew the 
dread in which he was held by the white 
people, who would show him scant mercy 
if the time ever came when he should need 
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it. His only safety, as he viewed it, was in 
striking quickly and then retreating so 
rapidly that organised pursuit was out of 
the question. That was the plan he had 
followed ever since indulging in his out- 
bursts of outlawry. 

But the disquieting factor in the present 
situation was the absence of the second 
messenger. As Black Wolf believed, the 
scout, if aUve and possessing freedom of 
action, would have returned at the same 
time or shortly after his companion. That 
he failed to do so was so ominous of dis- 
aster that, as has already been shown, 
fully one-half of the band turned back and 
started homeward. None was more eager 
than they to wield knife and tomahawk 
against the pale-faces, but they insisted 
that the advantage should be greatly on 
their side. 

The twenty-odd who swam the river 
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were among the bravest of their people. 
BeUeving it was likely they were going 
into danger, they were none the less willing 
to go, and Black Wolf was to be their leader. 
As for him, it would have taken more 
personal courage to refuse such leadership 
than to face the bullets of the white men. 
He therefore affected an eagerness to press 
the raid, which lulled any suspicion his 
partisans might have felt ; at the same 
time, it must be remembered that the 
most impelling of all incentives was his 
desire to be revenged upon Captain 
Hardin. 

There was one reasonable pretext for 
lingering yet awhile near the Ohio : that 
was in order to meet the missing messenger, 
who would make his way to that point 
(if it was in his power to do so), and signal 
to his leader and comrades. This fact 
explains why the Shawanoes remained 
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near the Ohio, when it would seem the 
minutes were immeasurably important. 

Having entered the canoe placed at his 
disposal, Black Wolf paddled at a leisurely 
rate toward the northern bank, where his 
raiders awaited his coming. As a matter 
of course, he had heard the report of 
Victor Hardin's gun when he shot the 
panther, but supposed it was fired by one 
of his own men, and, therefore, attached 
no importance to it. 

It was his training and the force of 
habit which led the chieftain to propel the 
canoe with such silence across the river 
that no sound betrayed its coming either 
to Victor or Dorothy Hardin, who did not 
awake to the alarming fact until the boat 
was within a few rods, though the situ- 
ation was such that Black Wolf must have 
observed them from the moment they 
appeared. 
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Victor rallied in an instant from his 
shock of amazement. Taught to think 
quickly in emergencies, he decided upon 
his action before the Shawanoe had taken 
two additional strokes of his paddle. Lay- 
ing down his own implement he picked 
up his rifle and raised its hammer, the 
dick of the lock being plainly audible in 
the stillness. 

" Don't speak/' he said, in the lowest 
of tones to his sister, " but hold the canoe 
still by means of the branches.'' 

The bow or end of the boat where the 
Uttle one was seated was touched by the 
overhanging limbs, and she had only to 
grasp a twig to check its drifting. Seated 
thus, with one hand slightly raised and 
the leaves held between her fingers, she 
watched with a boding of evil the deliber- 
ate approach of Black Wolf the Shawanoe. 

Suddenly he laid down his paddle and 
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caught up his rifle, with the evident in- 
tention of firing upon the brother and 
sister, but Victor was the quicker, and 
gained " the drop," 

" If you point that gun this way, I'll 
let moonlight through you I " he said, taking 
care to keep his voice so low that it would 
not attract the attention of the Indians 
on the bank. He assumed that Black 
Wolf imderstood English, though Victor's 
actions were so eloquent that at this junc- 
ture the accomplishment was unnecessary. 
In truth, however, the chief spoke our 
language with remarkable fluency. 

The threat of the youth was astound- 
ing, but it was in accord with Black Wolfs 
cowardice that he instantly lowered his 
gun and took up his paddle again. The 
former impulse of the canoe had brought 
it close to the other, and he must have 
thought of his warriors immediately in 
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the rear of the lad and his sister^ and 
whom he counted upon to shut off escape 
in that direction. 

Seated in his boat in the moonlight^ 
with his paddle gently toying in the water^ 
and insidiously drawing nearer the two^ 
Black Wolf was a frightful object. The 
upper part of his body was bare, and his 
coarse black hair, longer than usual, dangled 
about his shoulders and over his chest to 
his waist. The irregular, knobby features 
were smeared with black paint, and three 
large feathers were stuck in his hair. 

" Why you be here in canoe ? " he 
asked, with a grin that showed his white 
teeth, and in a voice that was surprisingly 
gentle. 

" Because we choose to be," repUed 
Victor, who knew better than to assume 
a meekness that would have been mis- 
taken for timidity ; *' we do not have to 
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ask permission of Black Wolf when we 
wish to go upon the river/' 

" What be name of brave boy and 
little squaw ? " 

"My name is Dorothy Hardin^ and 
he's my brother Vic, and we are going 
to our home down the river, and you are 
a real bad Indian to stop us." 

The astonished Victor had not dreamed 
of his sister .making any reply, but the 
mischief was done before he could check 
it. Black Wolf had learned their identity, 
and that they were the children of the 
man whom he detested above all of his 
race. It is not often that an American 
Indian betrays emotion, but Victor was 
sure he saw a start on the part of 
the Shawanoe, and a glow which showed 
in the moonUght through the paint that 
covered his features from forehead to 
throat. 
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" Keep off I *' warned the youth. 
" Don't come any nearer, or I'll shoot/' 

He held his gun in hand, even though 
Black Wolf had laid his down, and was 
inching forward by means of his paddle. 
At his words the leader held his canoe 
motionless. 

Dorothy still grasped the branch that 
anchored their own boat, while she kept 
her gaze upon the horrible figure almost 
within arm's length, the painted lips still 
parted in a half-grin, which showed the 
gleam of the white teeth between. 

"Dorothy," said her brother, keeping 
his gaze upon the Shawanoe, and speak- 
ing in a voice so low that she scarcely 
heard him, "pull your end of the 
canoe imder the branches, but do it 
slowly!" 

" How far ? " she asked, catching his 
meaning with surprising quickness. 
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" As far as you can ; we must be near 
land." 

" I guess we are, Vic/' 

" Listen, Dorothy : just as soon as the 
canoe is nigh enough, step out of it upon 
the ground ; then go back in the woods 
till you reach the path that wo have both 
walked over so many times ; go beyond 
it a little way, and then walk towards 
home through the woods ; after a while 
come back to the path, and don't stop 
till you are home. Do you imder- 
stand ? " 

" Yes, Vic." 

" Remember, there will be Indians all 
around you ; you must keep watch for 
them all the time, and not let them see 
you." 

It was a great task to entrust to a 
girl only eight years old, but the brother 
could think of nothing else that promised 
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any hope. He would have Uked to add 
more, but dared not. 

While speaking, he did not once look 
at his sister. His gaze was fixed upon 
Black Wolf, from whom he expected 
treachery, and Victor was resolved to fire 
his partly-raised weapon the instant the 
Shawanoe made a move to use his own. 

With this resolution in mind, he was 
conscious that the canoe was creeping 
slowly but none the less surely among 
the overhanging vegetation. He could hear 
the rustling of the disturbed leaves and 
feel the tiny movement. Dorothy was 
doing her work with wonderful fideUty 
and coolness. 

Suddenly a sUght jar thrilled the frail 
structure, and its motion stopped. The 
inner end had impinged against something, 
while the stem and several feet remained 
within the moonlight. Almost at the same 
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instant, his portion rose and sank for an 
inch or two, as if in response to another 
impulse. 

" Dorothy I '' he called, keeping his 
gaze upon Black Wolf, but no answer came 
back. 

'' Dorothy/*' he repeated, slightly ele- 
vating his voice, so that the Shawanoe 
must have heard him. Possibly, since the 
two were looking steadily at each other, 
the red man believed his enemy was ad- 
dressing him with some term the meaning 
of which he did not understand. 

The second appeal brought no reply. 
. "She has landed,'' was the correct 
conclusion of Victor. "God hold her in 
His keeping I '^ 

The chances of this little child passing 
through the Shawanoe lines and reaching 
her home several miles distant may be 
set down as one in a million ; but, as we 
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have intimated^ it was the one solitary 
hope which her brother saw. 

Desperate as was her situation^ Victor 
was compelled to give all his attention 
to himself^ for his plight^ if possible^ was 
still more hopeless than Dorothy's. 

Black Wolf was near enough to leap 
across the intervening space^ and his 
warriors on shore must have gained some 
knowledge of the extraordinary state of 
affairs. 

Suddenly the stock of the half-raised 
rifle shot up to the shoulder of Victor, 
and, with the muzzle but a few feet from 
the brawny chest of his enemy, he said : 

" Die, dog of a Shawanoe I " 

The peril was so unexpected that Black 
Wolf was panic-stricken. Not doubting 
that the weapon was on the point of being 
discharged, he plunged headlong over the 
further side of his canoe, diving as deep 
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as he could^ and swimming as far as possible 
before he came up to breathe. 

It was the opportmiity for which the 
youth longed, but which he hardly dared 
to hope would be secured by his manoeuvre. 
Instantly lowering his gun, he stepped 
hastily along the boat, dropping his head 
and parting the bushes in front, until both 
feet rested upon solid land, while Black 
Wolf was still striking out below the sur- 
face of the Ohio. 

Ah I Why had he not thought of this 
a minute earlier ? Then he and Dorothy 
would not have needed to part company. 
Perhaps she was not yet beyond call. 
She was too young for him to have in- 
structed in any method of signalling when 
in the woods, and he pronounced her name 
several times in the same guarded under- 
tone as when both were in the canoe, the 
result being similar to the other. The girl 
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was already so far away that it would 
require a much louder call to reach her 
ears. 

A whoop, several times repeated, rang 
out from the river. Black Wolf was com- 
pelled to come to the surface for air, and, 
as soon as he could shake the water from 
his blinking eyes, he ^anced at the canoe, 
prepared to dive again if the dreaded 
rifle was still pointed at him« 

There was the stem of the craft in 
plain sight, but it had no occupant. The 
meaning of the trick flashed upon him, 
and he signalled to his warriors on shore 
to capture the brother and sister before 
they could reach the shelter of the woods 
beyond. At the same time he struck out 
for land, quickly reaching his own canoe, 
from which he took his weapon, while he 
shoved the boat in front of him to land. 

Meanwhile, Victor Hardin was making 
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the best of the golden chance that was 
secured by his own cleverness. Convinced 
that Dorothy was beyond reach of his 
voice, he set out to follow her with all 
possible expedition. 

He would have had a fair prospect of 
success but for those calls of Black Wolf 
to his followers. He knew the signals had 
wrought fatal mischief, and it was next 
to an impossibility to work his way through 
the dusky line that was fast closing in 
front of him. But wonderful fortune had 
attended him and his sister thus far, and 
the belief that she was safe, at least for 
the present, inspired him to his utmost, 
so long as he was capable of effort. 

He had advanced perhaps twenty paces, 
and was still stealing through the gloom, 
rendered impenetrable by the dense vege- 
tation, which excluded every ray of moon- 
light, when a mistake of the Shawanoes 
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themselves enabled him to escape walking 
into a trap, that otherwise would have 
caught him the next moment. 

It was a faint, tremulous whistle, re- 
sembling the call of a whip-poor-will to 
its mate, that sounded from a point directly 
in front and only a few paces away. But 
for that warning he would have run against 
the waiting warrior. 

Yielding to an impulse that must have 
been an inspiration, the youth replied to 
the signal with a precisely similar one, 
and the next instant shuddered at his own 
daring in doing so unprecedented a thing, 
for he was certain it would bring his deadly 
foe to the spot where he had halted beside 
the trunk of a large tree. 

But it did precisely the opposite. The 
first whistle must have been notice that 
the Shawanoe who emitted it had failed 
to locate the fugitive, and he enquired as 
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to the success of his nearest comrade. The 
reply indicated that he had been equally 
unsuccessful, whereupon the first moved 
further off to push his search in another 
direction, his haste being such that Victor 
plainly heard him stealing through the 
undergrowth. 

The youth took a step forward, when 
he was startled by the approach of some- 
one from the direction of the river. Black 
Wolf had landed, and in his impatience did 
not pause to give heed to his footsteps. 
Victor shrank beside the trunk, pressing 
it so hard that it seemed to him his body 
must have indented the shaggy bark, and 
standing thus, as rigid as the oak itself, 
upon which for the time he was a mere 
protuberance, he heard Black Wolf pass so 
near that he could have touched him with 
his outstretched hand. 

Victor began to feel that it was folly 
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for him to attempt to reach the trail from 
where he stood. The Shawanoes^ having 
been notified of what to expect, had aheady 
taken such precautions that the most skil- 
ful of border scouts would have turned 
back from the task as beyond his power 
of accompUshment. 

But the closing of the front door sug- 
gested the partial opening of the rear one. 
Why not return to his canoe, and make 
use of that to reach some point less guarded? 
The probability of any of his enemies 
being at that place was so slight that the 
young man took no more care to silence 
his own footsteps in going thither than did 
Black Wolf in leaving it. He almost 
bumped against the prow in the darkness, 
and was in the act of shoving it clear, 
preparatory to stepping inside, when a dis- 
covery caused him to stop and make a 
Uttle investigation. 
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It proved as he suspected. Great as 
was the impatience of Black Wolf, he had 
paused long enough upon landing to cut 
and slash the birchen structure until it 
was virtually destroyed. The bottom was 
covered with water, the boat having sunk 
to its natural buoyancy, but it could never 
serve its owners again. 

If this particular craft was ruined, 
however, that of Black Wolf resting along- 
side was intact, ready to suffer similar 
destruction, or perhaps to do duty for 
him who was deprived of the other, which 
would be a more effectual retaliation than 
the former method. Moreover, the youth 
could work his will when he had no further 
use for the craft. 

He silently removed his own paddle, 
shoved the Shawanoe canoe free, and with 
his gun so placed that he could seize it 
in an instant, paused for a moment and 
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listened before venturing upon his new 
essay. 

One of the most impressive features 
of the situation was the profound stiUness 
that reigned on every hand. It was cer- 
tain that Black Wolf and more than 
twenty of his band were searching through 
the wood along shore, within a brief space, 
for the children of Captain Hardin, and 
yet there was nothing to indicate to eye 
or ear that a living man or animal was 
within miles of the spot. The soft flow 
of the Ohio, almost inaudibly broken now 
and then by the ripple of the current 
against a projecting root or dipping limb, 
seemed a part of the sUence itself, and 
the faint far-away report of a gun that 
came groping across the dreary miles of 
soUtude was no intrusion upon the all- 
prevailing quiet of the night. 
There was too much responsibility, how- 
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ever, pressing upon Victor Hardin for him 
to be affected by a scene which at another 
time might have filled him with awe. 
Father, mother, and loved sister were in a 
peril that might become fatal if he faltered 
or fell short of his duty. He had already 
seated himself in the canoe of Black Wolf, 
firmly grasping his paddle, and was about 
to begin his stealthy ascent of the river 
bank, when he was startled almost into 
leaping out of the boat in the headlong 
panic that had carried the chieftain over- 
board only a short time before. 

It was the crack of a rifle, accompanied 
by the cry of the one who fell a victim 
to the marksmanship of some enemy, the 
two sounds coming from a point not more 
than ten rods distant. 

There could be no mistaking their 
meaning. An American Indian rarely re- 
ceives a fatal shot without a response that 
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rings through the forest arches Uke that 
of a wild animal when pierced by the bullet 
of the hunter. But for this well-known 
fact, Victor would have beUeved Dorothy 
was the smitten one, but clearly it was 
a Shawanoe who had suffered the penalty 
at the hands of someone whose ire he had 
aroused. 

The instant supposition was that the 
weapon had been aimed by a white man, 
but reflection suggested the more plausible 
theory that Black Wolf had vented his 
rage upon one of his own followers, who 
had failed in his duty or had angered 
him. 

" It may have been that fellow whom 
I fooled with the whip-poor-will signal. 
Black Wolf thinks he allowed Dorothy and 
me to reach the wood after he had warned 
him, and the chance of our eluding him 
is more than he can bear. At any rate^ 
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none of them is likely to think either of 
us is here, and my prospect ought to be 
brighter than before." 

Encouraged by the thought, he dipped 
the paddle into the water, and the Indian 
canoe moved slowly up-stream. He kept 
just far enough away from the overhanging 
limbs to avoid brushing against them, 
while he held himself ready to dart into 
cover, or out upon the river itself, the 
instant the necessity arose. 

Victor had progressed a considerable 
distance in this guarded manner, when he 
checked himself. The cause this time was 
not the occurrence of any incident, or the 
evidence of approaching danger ; it was 
a thought. 

" There is another canoe in this neigh- 
bourhood ; that Indian who cried out a 
few minutes ago was shot by a white 
man^ and whoever that white man is, he 
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is doing all he can to help Dorothy and 
me/' 

This time Victor was right, though he 
was far from dreaming of the identity 
of his unknown friend. 



lOI 



CHAPTER V. 

A BABE IN THE WOOD* 

With every foot that Victor Hardin ad- 
vanced up the Ohio his hope grew stronger. 
He was drawing steadily away from where 
the Shawanoes were searching for him and 
Dorothy, and nearer to the point where it 
was safe to push into the wood towards 
the trail. 

Amid the same profound stillness that 
had reigned for hours, with the occasional 
interruptions named, he guided the Indian 
canoe along the shore until he ceased 
paddling, because there was no need of 
going further. Then he turned the prow 
inward, and, with one powerful sweep of 
the blade, drove it under and through 
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the overhanging limbs and against the 
bank. At the same moment^ he picked 
up his rifle and stepped upon the 
land. 

'' Now, Mr. Black Wolf, it is my turn," 
he said, recalling the destruction of his 
own boat. ''I don't think I shall need 
this thing any more, and it will never be 
worth anything to you.^^ 

No doubt was left on that point when 
he was through with his work. Under the 
lusty thrusting of his knife the canoe was 
turned into a more complete wreck than 
his own. Then once more, with gun in 
hand, he began his careful groping through 
the wood in the direction of the trail that 
led to his own home. . 

Nothing had been heard since the re- 
port of the gun which was accompanied 
by the cry of the victim, and which weapon 
he was now convinced had been fired by 
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someone of his own race, and, further- 
more, that the man or men were con- 
nected in some way with the second canoe, 
which sped across the open passage so 
near him. 

His immediate anxiety was concerning 
Dorothy, who, young as she was in years, 
had set out in quest of the same path by 
traversing a more perilous course than 
that which confronted him. He hoped 
that her earlier start, her native bright- 
ness, and the guidance of Providence had 
led her through the labyrinth of danger, 
and that her Uttle feet were pattering 
over the hard ground, well on the way to 
her home more than two miles away. 
Such was his hope, we say ; but he did 
not need to be told how flimsy was the 
support on which it rested. 

The brilliant moonlight silvered the 
river behind him, and here and there its 
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rays penetrated the leafy wood to the 
extent that he could see patches of the 
ground^ sometimes several feet in extent. 
He carefully avoided these places^ know- 
ing how quickly he would be observed 
by such of the keen-eyed Shawanoes as 
might be prowling in the vicinity. Pro- 
ceeding with this care, it required but a 
comparatively short time to reach the 
trails with all of whose windings he was 
so famiUar that it was impossible for him 
to go astray. 

Less than half an hour was necessary 
to reach his home, provided the path was 
free from obstructing " briers." Its loca- 
tion must be known to every one of the 
Shawanoes, because of which they were 
certain to keep a large part of it under sur- 
veillance. It was only ordinary prudence, 
therefore, when, after following the trail 
a short distance, he stepped from it and 
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stealthily penetrated deeper into the 
wood. 

" If Dorothy succeeded in keeping out 
of their way/' was his thought, "it has 
been by doing this same thing, I hope 
she made no attempt to come back to 
the path until well along towards home. 
Ah, if I only knew where to look for 
her ! *' 

The Uttle one had followed the in- 
stractions of her brother in spirit and 
letter. 

The moment she stepped clear of their 
canoe she hurried from the spot, her course 
being at right angles to the trail, which 
she was sure to reach in a short time, 
provided no one interfered with her. 

But a difficulty was before her, whose 
nature was unsuspected by both her brother 
and herself. Providentially, the Shawanoes 
who hurried to that portion of the river 
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bank in response to the summons of Black 
Wolf, and who were in time to shut off 
the flight of Victor Hardin, were just too 
late to do the same for the sister, who 
sUpped through by a margin that could 
not have been narrower- 
Alert and Ustening, and with her bright 
eyes glancing in every direction through 
the gloom, she passed over the rustling 
leaves as Ughtly as a fawn, giving such 
heed to the phantoms of the gloom that, 
Uke Captain John Smith of Virginia, she 
forgot whither her feet were leading. 
Finally she paused with the surprised 
exclamation : 

" I declare ! I have come far enough 
to reach the path I " 

Not only that, but she had passed a 
considerable distance beyond it. The Uttle 
brain was perplexed, and she stood for 
several minutes while she tried hard to 
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solve the problem. It was not strange that, 
having made one mistake, she should 
supplement it with another. 

'' I guess I haven't come so far as I 
think I have, I remember the path so 
well that I would know it the minute I 
saw it : I can't see it 'cause it's so dark, 
but it can't be far off." 

And thereupon she walked further into 
the wood and away from the trail, until the 
time came when she could no longer doubt 
that it was behind her. 

" It's too bad, but I've crossed it when 
I wasn't thinking ; now I'll have to turn 
back and hunt for it. But, oh, isn't that 
lucky ? " she added the next minute. 
"Vic told me some of the bad Indians 
might be watching for me in the path, 
and then I must go through the wood on 
the other side. I haven't seen any of the 
Indians, but I am sure they are waiting 
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for me to come right up to them, but I 
know better than that/' 

She laughed at the thought, and then 
undertook the most difficult task that had 
yet confronted her, that of walking through 
the woods for a considerable distance to- 
wards her 9wn home and then returning 
to the path. She understood this was 
necessary, in order to pass the Indians 
who were hoping to catch her and Vici 

The work that she had tried to do 
would have taxed a veteran scout, for a 
confusion of the points of the compass 
must destroy all hope of success. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that the child should 
soon wander hopelessly astray, though it 
was some time before she suspected the 
fact. Young as she was, however, she 
was finally convinced the trail was lost, 
and she did not know which way to go 
to find it. 
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" It's too bad/* she said, with a sigh 
of disappointment. " I hope Vic won't 
think I did it on purpose. No ; of course 
he knows I wouldn't do such a thing, but I 
don't see how I walked right 'cross the path 
without seeing it ; I must have been think- 
ing of something else. I wonder how Vic 
is getting along ; I am afraid he is worried 
about me. I guess that gun," she added, 
alluding to the report that mystified her 
brother, " was fired by him at some of the 
bad Indians." 

Our forefathers were brought up to 
hardihood from infancy, and many of the 
wives and daughters displayed a bravery 
fully the equal to that of the husbands 
and fathers. Little Dorothy Hardin 
walked several miles in her groping for 
the trail without any consciousness of 
weariness, and when once more she came 
to a halt it was because she unexpectedly 
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found her way barred by a stream of 
water. 

It was- little more than a brook^ but, 
as seen in the moonlight, was deep and 
too broad for her to leap it. She stood in 
doubt as to what her next step should be, 
and, while thus hesitating^ her young head 
showed a wisdom and an unwisdom that 
never could have existed in combination 
had she been younger or older. 

"That water must keep on running 
through the woods till it reaches the river, 
'cause all the streams round here do 
that/' 

It was this piece of logic which showed 
the wisdom of the child, but if any admir- 
ation was due to her on that account^ 
it must be withheld upon learning the 
thought that immediately followed. 

" I s'pose it ought to cross the path 
to get to the river^ and some folks would 
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say it did so, but I know it doesn't, 
for it can't, 'cause it runs the wrong 
way." 

It was there that Dorothy displayed 
her unwisdom, as will be perceived without 
dwelling upon the point. 

But finding the stream across her path, 
she was impressed with the momentous 
importance of placing herself on the other 
side with the least possible delay. Certain 
she was of never being able to get back 
to the path or of reaching her own home 
until her feet rested on the other bank. 
Could she have known the water was 
shallow enough to be waded, she would have 
removed shoes and stockings and quickly 
settled the question, but the risk was too 
great, and she moved to the right and 
deeper into the woods in quest of some 
place narrow enough to be leaped. 

The open space through which the water 
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flowed admitted a good deal of moonlight^ 
and it was easy to make her way along the 
bank without stumbling over the inter- 
cepting vines and vegetation, as was her 
trouble when in the gloomier portion of 
the wood. 

A half-suppressed exclamation escaped 
her: she had found the very thing. A 
tree, probably riven by Ughtning, had 
fallen partly into the water. The roots 
were on her side, though the top did not 
extend to the other bank, but the trunk 
lay diagonally in the current which gurgled 
around it, with the upper portion so nearly 
across that the stream was sufficiently 
bridged for her. Stepping upon the shaggy 
support, she made her way along the 
length until sure she had gone far enough^ 
when she readily made the leap. 

"Nobody could want an5rthing better 
than that,*' she thought, looking back with 
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satisfaction at the bridge that had served 
her so well ; " if it hadn't been for that 
tree, I guess I never should have been 
able to find the trail and my way 
home." 

Having made the passage, she paused 
for a few minutes to admire the bridge 
that had served her so well. 

" I wonder what made that tree fall 
that way What's that ? " 

A growl filled her with a sudden fear. 
The noise came from the other side of the 
stream, and while she was looking, wonder- 
ing what it meant, a lean, lank animal 
emerged from the gloom and came slowly 
forward with a doubtful step, as if timid 
about venturing further, but unwilling to 
turn back from the prey that was almost 
within its grasp. 

Dorothy recognised the brute as a wolf 
— a gaunt, cadaverous creature, cowardly 
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by nature, but capable of following a 
stronger animal or a himter for hour after 
hour, awaiting a chance to leap forward 
and bury its fangs in its unsuspecting 
victim. In some way, this wolf, while 
prowling through the woods, had snified 
the trail of the child, whom it had followed 
for a considerable distance with a stealth 
that prevented her hearing the soft patter 
on the leaves. 

Any other animal than the wolf would 
have darted forward in the darkness and 
attacked her. Perhaps, if undisturbed, it 
would do so in the present instance, but 
the sight even of a small girl moving away 
from it failed for the time to give the 
requisite courage. Ravenous as was the 
brute, it dared not as yet assail one who 
was absolutely helpless in the way of 
defence. 

With a light bound, the gaimt creature 
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landed upon the trunk Qf the tree, and 
had moved halfway across, when it caught 
sight of the hat and dress of the Uttle 
girl, who had halted and was looking in its 
direction. The figure of a person con- 
fronting it stopped the wolf on the in- 
stant. Holding its head low, Uke a dog 
trailing game, it thrust out its nose, and 
with parted jaws repeated the growl that 
had so startled Dorothy only a minute 
before. 

Had she flung up her hands with an 
exclamation and dashed towards it, the 
creature would have whirled about and 
scurried off. As it was, it stood closely 
watching her, ready to retreat or advance 
as might seem advisable. 

Dorothy in all her Ufe had never been 
so scared. She had no weapon, and, if 
she had possessed one, could have made 
no use of it. If the brute attacked, nothing 
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could save her. Her natural impulse was 
to turn about and run deeper into the 
woods, but fortunately the impulse was 
restrained, for the sight of her fleeing 
in such alarm must have given the 
wolf a courage that wotild have brought 
the sad termination within the next 
minute. 

It was a striking tableau — child and 
brute facing each other, with the certainty 
that the crisis was impending and wotild 
come within the next few seconds. Then 
the animal suddenly leaped to an astound- 
ing height, uttered a snarling yelp, doubled 
over like a jack-knife while still in air, 
and dropped back upon the bark, which 
it clawed for an instant, and, still claw- 
ing and snarling, fell with a splash into 
the water, where its struggles ceased, for 
the breath of Ufe had gone from its 
body. 
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There could be no doubt as to the cause 
of this. A red flash from the darkness a 
short distance down-stream, and the re- 
sounding report of a rifle an instant before 
the answering cry of the wolf, told the 
story, while the occurrence itself impelled 
Dorothy to do the only thing that could 
save her from the death which threatened 
in another form. It was as if the shot 
and collapse of the brute broke the spell 
that had enchained her for a few moments 
to the spot. At the instant it splashed 
into the stream she fled as fast as she could 
into the forest, without looking back to 
see whether she was pursued. 

To one of her light figure and elastic 
frame there was no serious danger in thus 
dashing among the trees, for though she 
tripped, and sometimes collided with the 
trunks and larger limbs, she escaped the 
serious bruises that would have attended 
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the effort on the part of one of mature 
years. She ran until, panting from the ex- 
ertion, she stood still amid the gloom and 
looked back in the direction over which 
she had come. 

She could see nothing except a natural 
clearing, perhaps fifty feet in extent, across 
which she remembered running. She knew 
she was a considerable distance from the 
stream into which the wolf had fallen, but 
she understood Uttle more. 

That young brain, however, was at work. 
She could not but know that some man, 
happening along at the right moment, had 
given the animal its quietus, but she fled 
before catching so much as a gUmpse of 
him. 

"I wonder if it was Vic?*' she 
thought. *' It was just Uke him to shoot 
a wolf that was after me. But no ; 
it couldn't have been Vic, for he would 
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have called to me when he saw me run 
away." 

This was flawless logic, and prevented 
its author from making another mistake 
that must have brought woeful conse- 
quences. Her impulse was to call to her 
brother, but the conclusion just reached 
prevented her doing so. 

" Now if that wasn't Vic who shot the 
wolf, who coidd it have been ? It wasn't 
Father, for he is a long way off, and it 
wasn't Mr. Carter, for he said he was 
going to stay home to save it from Black 
Wolf. Then it must have been one of 
the bad Indians who wouldn't let the 
wolf kill me 'cause he wanted to kill me 
himself." 

Daniel Boone couldn't have improved 
on that woodcraft, and, if any doubt re- 
mained in the mind of the child, it was 
removed the next moment, when a most 
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peculiar call reached her ears. The Shaw- 
anoe who chanced to see her cross the 
stream, with the aid of the fallen tree, 
descried the pursuing wolf and promptly 
shot it. Then he hurried after the child 
to claim her as his own prey, only to find 
when he reached the spot that she had 
vanished. 

Had the sun been shining, he might 
have gained a glimpse of her flitting among 
the trees, or, failing in that, followed the 
deUcate trail over the rumpled leaves ; but 
in the gloom of the wood neither of these 
aids was at his command. The only re- 
course to which he coidd appeal was so 
awkward as to be ludicrous. 

With far less knowledge of the English 
language than his chieftain. Black Wolf, 
he still knew a number of words which 
he could utter in a broken fashion. The 
most appropriate that occurred to him 
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were the two " Me friend I " which he had 
probably acquired in his treacherous actions 
towards the whites. 

First he Ustened closely in the hope 
that the tiny steps would betray her, but 
they did not, and he then resorted to 
calling to her with the words quoted, the 
absurdity of which was increased by his 
attempts to modiQate his voice to a per- 
suasive intonation. 

So grotesque was the effort that the 
Ustening Dorothy did not recognise the 
words until she had heard them pronounced 
several times. 

"Why, he is calling to w^/'* she 
thought, as the truth broke upon her. 
" But he needn't think I am going to 
answer him, no matter how many times 
he tries it.*' 

She noted that the voice came from the 
direction of the natural opening, and while 
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looking, the warrior emerged into view. 
She saw him pause on the farther side, 
and in the bright moonlight look from 
right to left, as if he expected to observe 
her. Then again the odd call, " Me friend/' 
reached her, and, as it still failed to draw 
any response, he moved silently across 
the opening, disappearing among the 
trees. 

But if accident had guided him aright 
in his blind pursuit, it served him no longer. 
His course was almost at right angles to 
that of her whom he sought, and while 
she remained where she was the distance 
between them must increase. Because of 
this fact, apparent to her, she kept motion- 
less for a considerable time after the 
Shawanoe had passed from view. Natur- 
ally she then took a course opposite to 
his, and her nimble feet were given no 
rest for a long while. 
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Long before this, Dorothy had realised 
that she was hopelessly astray. She had 
not the remotest idea of the direction to 
follow to reach the trail that led to her 
home, and she did not waste her strength 
in the effort to find it. Her present aim 
was to get so far from the Indian that he 
never could find her, and she kept up 
her flight long after the necessity had 
passed. 

That strange providence which had 
directed her footsteps Jrom the first now 
turned them in the direction of the trail 
she had sought in vain. With no thought 
of anything of the kind, the devious course 
of the Uttle feet finally brought her around, 
and she knew from the feel of the depressed 
ground and the open character of the wood 
that she was back at last in the familiar 
path. 

She came near forgetting herself and 
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dapping her hands and crying aloud with 
delight. 

" Now I'll walk straight home to Father 
and Mother. I s'pose Vic got there a long 
time ago^ and they are all wondering what 
has become of me. I guess they don't 
think about the wolf and the bad Indian 
that tried to catch me ; anybody would be 
late if he had them to get away from, 
and when I tell Father and Mother I know 
they won't scold me." 

But the Uttle feet had become weary 
at last, and the eyeUds, unaccustomed to 
such a tax, grew drowsy. As Victor often 
said, the '' sand man " was at hand, and 
he made his presence felt more and more 
each moment. She plodded on with lag- 
ging footsteps until the task became too 
heavy. 

" I guess I'll sit down and rest awhile, 
and then when I get up, I'll run 
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nearly all the way^ so it won't do any 
harm/* 

She sat down beside the trail, and, 
without removing her hat, leaned her head 
against the trank of a small hickory. In 
a moment the bright eyes closed, and she 
slept soundly and dreamlessly, watched by 
the Eye that never sleeps, until her awaken- 
ing brought its strange revelation to her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CONCLUSION. 

That night saw a number of singular 
occurrences along the Ohio that remain to 
be mentioned. 

It will be recalled that Victor Hardin 
left his home before darkness had fully 
come, with the intention of paddling up 
the river for a distance of five miles to 
the home of Archibald Carter, whence he 
was to bring his sister Dorothy to her 
folks. 

He had been gone for perhaps an hour, 
when the latch-string was pulled and the 
famous scout Simon Kenton entered and 
greeted the captain and his wife, both of 
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whom were old friends, and gave him 
cordial welcome. 

The visitor brought alarming news. 
Black Wolf and his band had started 
northward from the interior of Kentucky 
on one of his dreaded raids against the 
exposed settlers. Kenton spoke of his own 
personal knowledge, for he had seen the 
warriors, and stolen near enough to over- 
hear many utterances, his knowledge of 
the Shawanoe tongue being perfect. He 
was on his way to the block-house to 
gather a number of his old associates 
with the purpose of attacking the raiders 
before they coidd do much harm, and in 
the hope of driving them back into 
Kentucky. 

WeU aware of Black Wolfs bitter 
enmity towards Captain Hardin, Kenton 
had turned aside from his direct course to 
warn him of his danger, and to urge him 
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and his family to accompany him to the 
block-house, there to remain mitil the raid 
was over. This advice would have been 
followed, but for the situation that has 
already been explained. 

Victor and Dorothy were in imminent 
peril from Black Wolf and his band. The 
father's supposition was that his son wotild 
reach the home of the Carters without 
learning anything of the raiders, and set out 
to return still unsuspicious of impending 
evil. Thus brother and sister would run 
into a trap, unless some friendly hand 
prevented. 

A decision was quickly reached. Ken- 
ton was to escort Mrs. Hardin to the block- 
house, while the husband hastened up the 
river in his remaining canoe in the effort 
to save his children. As soon as Kenton 
could explain matters to his friends, he 
was to hurry with them to the attack upon 
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Black Wolf, whose location was known to 
him. 

The scout carried out his part of the 
programme to the letter, but a surprise 
awaited him at the block-house. George 
Wells, a scout almost as famous as him- 
self, had had an encounter with one of 
Black Wolf's messengers in the woods, 
with fatal results to the latter, and not 
doubting what the presence of the Indian 
meant. Wells hurried to the block-house 
with the tidings. Accompanied by another 
veteran, he instantly returned, it being 
arranged that all of the garrison that could 
be spared should follow. Thus it came 
about that when Victor Hardin was well 
on his way homeward with his sister, two 
experienced frontiersmen were drawing near 
the spot, with eight others, imder the 
leadership of Simon Kenton, moving to- 
wards the same point* 
J 
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Now, had all our friends concerned 
understood the real situation, very few 
or none of the incidents narrated coidd 
have taken place, but all the circumstances 
were so peculiar that it was inevitable that 
many of the movements should be at 
cross-purposes. Victor Hardin was pain- 
fully anxious to get home to warn his 
parents of the approach of Black Wolf, 
while his father was paddUng up the Ohio 
to protect the two children. Neither sus- 
pected the other of possessing the know- 
ledge that belonged to both. 

Captain Hardin's fine woodcraft ap- 
prised him when he was in the vicinity 
of the band that had swimi the Ohio, and 
certain signals and signs told him they 
were manoeuvring against someone, prob- 
ably his boy, who was in the neighbour- 
hood using all the skill of which he was 
master to thwart their purpose. 
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An extraordinary complication followed. 
The father knew Victor was within call, 
while Victor never dreamed that his parent 
had left his home. A single signal from the 
captain would have brought a mutual 
understanding, and yet it was as much as 
the lives of all three were worth to make 
such a signal. No word could reach the 
ears of the youth without reaching those 
of the Shawanoes, and the latter would 
be as quick to interpret it as the other. 

As the only hope, the captain set out 
to apprise his children of his proximity 
and to keep it from the Shawanoes. In 
the circumstances, the achievement was 
impossible, but the regrettable feature of 
the business was that the daring plan 
more than once came within a hair's 
breadth of success, but was defeated in 
each instance by something that could 
neither be foreseen nor guarded against. 
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It has been shown that Captain Hardin 
once passed near the first canoe^ and then 
paused on the other side of the gap in 
the vegetation of the bank^ where a por- 
tion of the boat was in plain sight. A 
single glimpse of the occupant^ barely 
hidden by the vegetation, would have told 
the astonishing truth to Victor, who was 
trying to hold his breath, had it been 
possible, under the certainty that a small 
party of Shawanoes were on the eve of 
discovering him. 

It must have been about this time 
that Captain Hardin began to suspect that 
his children were further up the river than 
he had first supposed. He managed to 
edge off for a distance that removed him 
for the time being from the real theatre 
of events. It was not long before he dis- 
covered his mistake and set out to repair it. 

The shot which brought down one of 
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the Shawanoes was not fired by Captain 
Hardin, and since he did not believe it 
possible that Kenton or any of his friends 
had arrived, he supposed that Victor was 
forced to shoot in self-defence. That, in 
turn, impUed the boy was in desperate 
straits ; and, hastily landing from his 
canoe, the parent pushed with all energy 
towards the point whence the shot had 
come. 

It was another illustration of the in- 
finitesimal chances that prevented the truth 
becoming known to father and son, that 
a few seconds after this landing was made 
Victor paddled into full view of the spot 
which Captain Hardin had just vacated. 
Having gone as far as he deemed necessary, 
he turned inward, as we have shown, and 
Ukewise stepped ashore. Probably be- 
cause assured of being a safe distance from 
the Shawanoes^ and on account of his 
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anxiety to hasten after Dorothy, the son 
became less careful in his movements. A 
snapping twig betrayed him to his father, 
who identified him through a partial gUmpse 
in the moonlight and softly pronounced his 
name. The next moment they clasped 
hands, and each speedily learned what the 
other had to tell. 

Their anxiety now centred upon the 
absent Dorothy. 

" It was a daring proceeding," said the 
father, " but you did the best thing possible 
in circumstances that could not have 
been more terrifying." 

" Do you think she can have escaped ? " 

" It will be hke a miracle if she does 
so, and yet it is just such things that 
sometimes take place to confound us." 

" How can we know whether she reached 
the path for which she started ? " 

" I think her opportunity was better 
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than yours, because she set out in advance, 
and before all the Shawanoes understood 
what was going on." 

" I cannot see much ground for hope 
in that alone. Father." 

" There is a stronger reason : if Black 
Wolf or any of his band had Dorothy, he 
would use her to force you to surrender. 
They would compel her to call to you, 
and, under threat of torturing her, induce 
you to give up. You haven't heard a 
word from her ? " 

" Heaven be thanked, I have not." 

"Thus far, then, she has kept out of 
their hands. How long she will succeed 
in doing so I dare not attempt to guess," 
added the father in a tremulous voice-* 

" She showed wonderful brightness when 
with me, and gave help more than once." 

" But she is a mere child, and Ukely, 
in her simplicity, to walk into the very 
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danger she has avoided^ and when well 
dear of it." 

" Do you think she has made her way 
to the trail ? " 

" It is probable, but she would be apt 
to miss it and pass beyond ; I hope she 
did so." 

"Why?*^ 

" Because Black Wolf and his men will 
closely watch it, and be sure to discover 
her if she attempts to follow it home." 

" I told her to pass beyond, and then 
turn and walk a considerable way before 
coming back to it. By doing that she 
will pass around the Shawanoes." 

" I am glad you thought of that, but, 
if she followed your advice, she is sure to 
go astray, and be lost in the woods." 

It will be noted that the father had 
hit the truth regarding the missing child 
with singular directness. 
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" Isn't it better that she should be 
lost ? " 

" Yes, a hundred times, even though 
she is in peril from wild animals, the worst 
of which are less cruel than Black Wolf or 
any member of his band/' 

Father and son were standing in the 
shelter of the forest, near the river, but 
so far removed from where the Shawanoes 
were believed to be that they were safe 
in conversing in their guarded manner, 
while there really seemed nothing they 
could do for the time. 

" What was the meaning of those shots 
fired a Uttle while ago ? " asked Victor. 

" Kenton has not had time to go to 
the block-house and return, and it is cer- 
tain he went there, because he had your 
mother in charge ; but Captain Belmar 
has heard of this intended raid of Black 
Wolf, and probably has one or two of his 
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scouts out. They may have taken a notion 
to do something on their own account." 

" Can't we let them know where we 
are^ so as to have an understanding with 
them ? " 

" It would be a good thing if we could, 
but there is too much risk in the attempt. 
Any signal I might make would be sure 
to be heard by the Shawanoes, and^ if 
heard by the scouts, would very likely not 
be understood. You know how I was 
handicapped when within speaking distance 
of you. I was on the point of running 
the risk more than once, but dared not." 

" What can we do ? " 

"Little more than wait until there is 
some change in the situation, or Kenton 
arrives with his men." 

" He will travel fast when he knows 
how sorely we need him ** 
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A faint cry like the twitter of a cat- 
bird seemed to come from the branches 
over their heads. 

"That^s Kenton/' whispered Captain 
Hardin ; " he has made good time." 

'' Wait till he repeats his signal, so as 
to make sure/' 

" He'll not repeat it ; he never does imtil 
some time later when the conditions have 
changed, for he knows that if his signal 
is heard at all it will be the first time. 
Simon and I scouted together often enough 
in St. Clair's and Wa5me's campaigns to 
imderstand each other." 

Then, amid the profoimd stillness. Cap- 
tain Hardin replied to the call of his old 
friend, who evidently was looking for him. 
His effort was not so artistic as that of 
the greater scout, but a few minutes later, 
after some cautious manoeuvring, the 
famous frontiersman emerged from the 
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denser gloom^ and stood where a partial 
sight could be had of his tall^ sinewy 
figure. 

It took but a short time for him to 
decide upon his course. Counting the two 
men who had preceded his coming from 
the block-house, there were now eleven 
veterans on the ground, nwigling among 
the band of Black Wolf, so to say. To 
these were to be added Captain Hardin and 
his boy Victor, thus making the force a 
formidable one. 

Kenton's purpose was to strike such 
quick, effective blows that the Shawanoes 
would be checked with their feet on the 
very edge of the endangered territory, and 
be forced to re-cross the Ohio and abandon 
their raid. 

A part of this scheme had already met 
with success, for Black Wolf and his 
warriors were still near the river, and it 
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was evident they would advance no further 
until the briers were first cleared from 
their path. 

Kenton added to the hopefulness of 
the captain and Victor regarding Dorothy. 
He did not believe she had yet fallen into 
the hands of the Shawanoes, but had 
wandered to and fro through the woods 
until wearied, when she had lain down and 
fallen asleep, with the certainty that if 
not molested she would not open her eyes 
until daylight. The famous scout was as 
accurate as the parent in his speculations 
over the missing child. 

Following up the singular line of action 
determined upon, the three, who had been 
talking together, noiselessly separated, each 
to his appointed task, and in the mean- 
time the remaining members of the com- 
pany of whites were engaged upon the 
most effective work possible. 
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First to the right and then to the left, 
then close to the river, and again further 
in the wood, the sharp crack of a rifle 
showed where the men were making good 
use of their larger weapons. Sometimes 
these startling outbreaks were followed by 
the cry of the dusky victim, but now and 
then the reports were succeeded by silence, 
proving that it was not always a Shawanoe 
who was hurt. But in the depths of the 
gloomy wilderness many of the encounters 
were silent and decisive. It was an extra- 
ordinary conflict, whose issue for a time 
was doubtful, but in no respect did a 
small band of trained frontiersmen display 
more effective work than Simon Kenton's 
company, who, by rapid change of posi- 
tions, gave the impression that their num- 
bers were twice as great as was the fact. 

It was some time after midnight that 
the scouts discovered that the Shawanoes 
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were recrossing the Ohio into Kentucky. 
As silently as shadows they entered the 
water and swam for the other shore, until 
at daylight it was evident the raid had 
ended in failure. 

While Captain Hardin and Victor did 
their part well in this vigorous work, they 
devoted their main efforts to searching for 
Dorothy. They kept within call of each 
other, but were aware their hunt was 
vague, and that a providential accident was 
all that could bring success. The hope of 
the father was that the girl, owing to her 
strange surroundings, would awake and 
hear the calls that were made to her at 
intervals ; but the hours passed and brought 
only disappointment. 

The grey light of the early morning was 
stealing through the forest, when father and 
son met in the path some distance to the 
northward of the scene of hostilities. 
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"Well/* said the captain, who still 
maintained his spirits, " I believe we have 
been wrong from the beginning/^ 

" How ? '' 

"Dorothy may have succeeded in 
coming back to the path, and has then 
followed your directions and tried to make 
her way home." 

" If so, could she have succeeded ? " 

"The distance is not far, and though 
she must have grown tired, she may have 
nerved herself to keep going imtil she 
pulled the latch-string and flung herself 
down on her own bed. But," he added 
with a sigh, "her enemies possibly have 
been more successful than we/' 

"Suppose I hurry home and find 
whether she is there, while you wait, and 
with the help of the others make a careful 
search of the wood ? " 

" It is the best course ; be as quick as 
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you can, and return the instant you learn 
anything." 

Victor broke into a lope, which he was 
capable of maintaining for a much greater 
distance than lay before him. The captain 
waited until his son disappeared around a 
bend in the path, when he turned to rejoin 
Kenton to obtain his help in hunting for 
his child. 

He had not taken a score of steps when 
he became aware that someone was ap- 
proaching him from the direction of Kenton 
and his men. The course of the trail at 
that point was so sinuous that he could 
see only two or three rods in advance, and 
he instantly halted with his cocked rifle 
ready. 

Whoever it was bearing down upon 
him, he was in great haste, for he was run- 
ning rapidly, and the soft rhythmic pound- 
ing of his moccasins on the groimd showed 
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that, if an Indian, he had thrown aside 
all caution, and was intent only upon 
reaching his destination, whatever it might 
be. 

Standing thus in the attitude of ex- 
pectancy, with rifle almost at his shoulder, 
Captain Hardin the next moment saw 
Black Wolf, the Shawanoe chieftain, carry- 
ing his gun in a trailing position, burst 
into view. The miscreant, seeing his band 
turned back by the masterful attack of 
Kenton and his men, had taken such 
coimsel of his hatred of Captain Hardin, 
that he set out for his home, not knowing 
he was on the ground and performing his 
part in one of the most remarkable con- 
flicts that ever took place on the banks 
of the Ohio. 

The statement has been made in a 
previous chapter that the cause of Black 
Wolf's failure on this raid was due to an 
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incident in which he played a prominent 
part. That incident occurred in the 
moment following the mutual recognition 
of Black Wolf and Captain Hardin. 

Victor in the meantime was making all 
haste over the trail towards his own home. 
He had not slept for an instant during 
the night, had been constantly active and 
on the alert, and his nerves were keyed 
to a high point, but he was still vigorous, 
wakeful, and with no thought of himger. 
Everything must wait until the fate of 
the precious one was decided. 

Trotting forward in this manner, he 
had reached a point about an eighth of a 
mile from where he parted from his father, 
when every nerve was set a-tingling by 
the call in a famihar voice : 

" HaUoa, Vic, what's the matter ? '* 

He stopped as if shot, and looking to 
the right, saw the missing one, who had 
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just finished rubbing her eyes^ smiling in 
greeting. The next moment they were in 
each other's arms, crying, laughing, and 
thanking their Heavenly Father who had 
so wonderfully deUvered them from out 
of peril. 

Victor emitted several penetrating 
whistle blasts, that rang through the forest 
arches and, reaching the ears of his parents, 
were recognised by them as heralding the 
best of news. 

So it came about that in a brief while 
father, son, daughter, and then mother 
were reunited, and Black Wolf, chief of 
the Shawanoes, went on the warpath no 
more, 

THE END. 
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